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Abamson, (John) Memoirs of Luis de Ca- 
moens, 1—-character of his work, ib, 39. 
—See Camoens. 

olic digamma, sketch of the history of, 
41—alterations introduced by the ‘Athe- 
nians in their dialect, 41, 42—early in- 

~ stances of the digamma, 43—disused by 
the Romans, 45—its necessity vindicated 
by Claudius, ib—and by the ancient 
grammarians, 47—notices of it by them, 
48—50—opinions of Jablonski and 
Montfaucon on its position and uses, 5% 
—the Elean inscription the basis of all 
modern systems on the digamma, 54— 
a new view of its origin, 54—58—re- 
marks on the researches of Bentley and 
Dawes, on the digamma, 59, 60. 

Agostino, (Jose) O Oriente, a poem, 1— 
analysis of it with remarks, 33—39. 

America, notice of views, visits, and tours in, 
71—73— American misrepresentations 
of English officers, 74, 75—incivility of 
the American servants at New York, 76 
—view of the interior, 77—cause of the 
declining manufactures of Pittsburgh, 78 
—filthiness of American inns, 78, 79— 


remarks on the aciual state of Ohio, 80] © 


—American law and justice, 81, 82— 
sanguinary character of the settlers, 82, 
83—miserable condition of the slaves, 
83, 84—unhealthiness of the southern 
country, 87—specimens of ‘ elegant’ 
manners of the Americans, 85, 86— 
misery of the English settlers in this 
country, 86, 87—account of Birkbeck’s 
settlement in Illinois, 99—95—and of 
the settlement at Harmony, 96—worship 
of the Shakers at Cincinnati, 97—con- 
duct of the Americans during the cam- 
paigns in Canada.—See 

Anson, (Lord) vindicated from the slander 
of Horace Walpole, 201. 

Antediluvian remains, found at Kirkdale, 
description of, 464—467—and at Ores- 
ton, 470—472. 

— remarks on the orations of, 388 





Architecture, on the application of the va- 
rious styles of, 310—characteristic ex- 
cellencies of the Grecian architecture, 
311—313— peculiarities of Gothic archi- 
tecture, 313, 314—Grecian architecture 
not capable of being naturalized in Eng- 
land, 315— inconsistency of introducing 
heathen ornaments into a Christian 
church, 318—hints on the architecture 
most suitable for churches, 318—320— 
architecture and sculpture, inseparable, 
324—remarks on the scheme for restoring 
the Parthenon on the Calton Hill at 
Edinburgh, 327—330—its inutility de- 
monstrated, 331, 332—the conduct of 
the great Italian architects to be imi- 
tated, 533. 

Auger, (Abbé) CEuvres Completes de Dé- 
mosthéne et d’Eschine, 382. 

Authors cannot obtain an injunction in the 

court of chancery where their works aré 

of such a nature that they cannot main- 
tain an action at law, 125, 126—notice 
of some cases determined according to 
this rule, 126—132—examination of its 
ee ee 
e on the liberty of the press, 135— 
137. 


B. 

Bank restriction, the depreciation of money 
aggravated by, 249—256. 

Bankes, (Henry) Civil and Constitutional 
History of Rome, 273—remarks on the 
three principal historians of Roman af- 
fairs, 274—277—and on the nature and 
authority of the early records of Rome, 
whence our information is said to be ori- 
ginally derived, 277—279—notice of 
writers who have treated on the uncer- 
tainty of Roman history, 280—moral 
improbability of the institutions and acts 
ascribed to Romulus, 285—286, 289— 
292—contradictions in the history of 
Dionysius, 286, 287—nature of the re- 
lation between patron and client, 288, 
289—Mr. Bankes’s account of Numa’s 
institutions considered, 295, 296—and 

also 
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also those of Servius Tullius, 297, 298— 
institution of the office of uribunes of the 
people, 300, 301—cause of the institu- 
tion of decemvirs, 303, 304—defects of 
Mr. Bankes as an historian in research, 

~ 306, 307—in reflection, 307, 308—and 
in style, 308. 

Bentham, (Jeremy) on the art of packing 
juries, 377—notice of the philanthropic 
labours of the earlier part of his life, 377 

~ —and of the circumstances that have 
soured his mind, 378—his unwarranted 
assertions respecting the packing of 
juries, 380, 381. 

Birkbeck’s settlement in Illinois, account 
of, 99 —95. 

Bootshunas, manners and customs of, 369, 


370, 

Brock, (Major-General) successes of, against 
the Americans, 409— prevented from fol- 
lowing them up, 410—his brave death at 
Queenston, ib. 

Buckland, (Rev. W.) on Antediluvian 


Fossil Bones, 459—plan and diction of 


* his paper, 461, 462—account of the cave 
of Kirkdale, where the antediluvian re- 
mains were discovered, 464—description 

* and classification of them, 465, 466— 

* —proofs that this cave was inhabited by 

~ hyznas, 466—instances of the ferocity 
of h , 467—remarks on Professor 
Buckland’s T, 468, 473, 474. 

Burckhardt, (Mr.) honourable tribute to 

the of, 221. 

Byng’s (Admiral) execution, Walpole’s ac- 
count of, examined and refuted, 207— 


214. 

Byron, (Lord) Dramas, 476—reasons for 
not having noticed many of his later 
productions, ib. 477—479—his attack on 
the British drama for neglecting the uni- 
ties, refuted, 479—483—the practice and 
theory of antiquity against him, 484— 
486—total failure of his Marino Faliero, 
487—remarks on this tragedy, 487—491 
—and on his Sardanapalus, 492—497— 
analysis of its fable; with extracts and 
remarks, 497—504—and of his ‘ Two 
Foscari,’ 505—508—his ‘ Cain’ impro- 

ly called a Mystery, 508, 509—ana- 
Frets of it, 509—514— remarks on its in- 
fidelity, and on his attack upon the wri- 

- tings of Moses, 514—524. 


Cc. 
Calonne, (M.) remarks on the financial 
measures of, 165, 166. 
Camoens, (family) origin of, 1. 
Camoens, (Luis de) birth and education, 
1, 2—banished from the court of Por- 
tugal, 2—embarks fur India, 3—his re- 
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fiections on quitting his native country, 
ib.—embarks on an expedition against 
the Arabian pirates, 4—is exiled from 
Goa, for satirizing the governor, ib. 5— 
his reflections ou this step, 6, note—his 
occupations at Macao, 7—completes his 
Lusiad, ib.—shipwrecked on his voyage 
to Europe, 8—returns to Goa, ib.—his 
conduct on the death of the lady to 
whom he was betrothed, 9—base con- 
duct of Barrete towards him, ib.—libe- 
rated by some friends and returns to 
Europe, 10—publishes his Lusiad, 11— 
pitiful remuneration from the king for it, 
ib.—is involved in the deepest poverty, 
12—his death, ib.—epitaph on him, 13 
—popularity of his poem, 14—account 
of his editor and commentator, Manoel 
de Faria e Sousa, 14—19—remarks on 
the machinery of the Lusiad, 19—24— 
particularly on the three principal 
sages, 24 26—notice of its translations, 
particularly that of Sir Richard Fanshaw, 
26—29—and of Mickle, 29—32. 
Campbell, (Rev. John) Travels in South 
Africa, 364—remarks on his qualifica- 
tions as a traveller, 365—defects of his 
work, ib.—account of the mission among 
the Bootshuanas, at New Lattakoo, 366, 
367—notice of their Peetsos, or general 
meetings of the captains, 367—fraud of 
the rain-maker, 368—influence of the 
doctors, 369—manners and customs of 
the Bootshuanas, ib. $370—arrival of Mr. 
Campbell at Meribohwhey, the capital 
of the Tammahas, 370—and at the city 
of Mashow, 371—advances farther into 
the interior, 372—arrives at Kurrechane, 
373—pursuits of the inhabitants, 574— 
description of a species of African rhino- 
ceros, supposed to be the unicorn of the 
Scriptures, 376. 
Canadas, publications on the campaigns in 
the, 405—characters of them, 406, 407 
phical position of the line of 
defence of the Canadas, 408 —Michili- 
machinac captured by Major-general 
Brock in 1811, 409—capture of 
troit, and surrender of General Hull, 409 
— beneficial results, 410—his subsequent 
measures crip; by the injudicious ar- 
mistice concluded with the American 
general Dearborn by Sir George Prevost, 
410—the Americans force a passage 
across the river St. Laurence, at Queens- 
ton, ib.—are defeated, ib. 411—disg 
ful armistice concluded by General 
Sheaffe, ib.—naval operations on the Ca- 
nadian lakes in 1812, ib.—remarks on 
the campaign of 1812, 412—total failure 
of the Americans, ib.—the weaknees and 
inefficiency 











inefficiency of .Sir George Prevost, 413 
—415—his su) contrasted with 
the activity of the Americans, in prepar- 
ing for the campaign of 1815, 415—the 
town of York, in Upper Canada, cap- 
tured by the Americans, 416—landing 
of General Dearborn on the Canadian 
shore, with a large force, ib.—they are 
surprised by a small detachment of Bri- 
tish, under Colonel Harvey, aud flee, 
417-—continued inactivity of Sir George 
Prevost, 417, 418—Sir James Yeo ap- 
inted to the naval command on the 
kes, 418—his activity, ib.—the op- 
portunity of destroying Sackett’s har- 
bour lost by the neg! mye of Sir George 
Prevost, 419—remarks on his conduct, 
420—tlie Americans defeaied on the 
Detroit frontier, by Colonel Procter, with 
an inferior force, 4¢1, 422—and again, 
under General Clay, 423—GeneralProc- 
ter’s judicious measures in settling the 
Indians frustrated by Sir George Pre- 
vost, 424—naval transactions on Lake 
Erie, 424, 425—the active co-operation 
of the Indians again frustrated by his 
tardiness,426—Capt. Barclay’s squadron 
defeated on the lakeErie, solely for want 
of sufficient force, 429—General Proc- 
ter’s little army obliged to retreat, 430 
—they are routed, 43i—base conduct 
of Sir George Prevost to General Proc- 
ter, 432—Sir George’ orders the whole 
of Upper Canada to be evacuated, as 
low as Kingston, 433—these orders 
pe were known to tlie Americans) 
isobeyed by General Vincent, 434— 
the Americans driven from Fort George, 
ib.—and from Fort Niagara, 435— 
transactions of 1813 on Lake Champlain, 
435—the Americans defeated by a small 
body of Canadian fencibles and militia, 
under Lieut.-colonel de Saluberry, 436 
—the American general, Wilkinson, 
forced to retire before an inferior force, 
437, 438—remarks on the campaign of 
1313, 438—440 — transactions of the 
campaign of 1814—additional proofs of 
Sir Gomae Prevost’s incapacity, 440— 
444—he enters the American territory, 
444—his violation of his promise to co- 
operate with Captain Downie, the cause 
of that gallant officer’s death, and the 
victory of the American fleet, 445—448 
—concluding remarks on these cam- 
paigns, 449. 

Churches, the parliamentary grant for 
building new ones vindicated,310,311— 
hints on the architecture most suitable for 
churches, 318—320—beautiful church 





INDEX, 


erected at Theale, by Mrs. Sheppard, 
322, 323. 

Common Law of England, origin and de- 
fects of, 12. 

Contagion defined, 527—the distinction 
between contagion and pestilence con- 
sidered, 527—531—Dr. Maclean’s ar- 
guments and allegations that epidemic 
and pestilential diseases never depend 
upon contagion, 533—536—the contrary 
opinion maintained by Sir A. B. Faulk- 
ner, 536—538—modified opinion of Dr. 
Hancock on the subject, 538 — (See 
Plugue)—conclusions to be drawn re- 
specting the nature and effects of conta~ 
gion, 552, 555. 

Cottingham (Lewis), Plans, &c. of Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel, 308—character of 
his work, 309. 

Currency, on the present state of, in the 
country, 239—enumeration of the prin- 
cipal causes by which mouey is liable to 
be depreciated, 2441 —249—these causes 
aggravated by the Bank restriction, 249 
—256—remedies for these evils, 257— 
the expediency of lowering the standard 
considered, 258—its impolicy and injus- 
tice shown, 239—264—various expedi- 
ents for lowering the value of currenc 
suggested, 264, 265—hints for a modi- 
fied property tax, 265, 266. 


D. 
Dearborn (General) lands an American ar- 


my on the Canadian shore, 416—sur- 
prised by a small British detachment, 
and put to flight, 417. 


Death, influence of the dread of, en health, 


117, 118, 


Dionysius’s Roman History, remarks on, 


274—276—particularly his account. of 
the connection subsisting between patron 
and client, 286—288—his narrative of 
Romulus’s division of the people into 
tribes and curiz, 289—292—the origin 
of the senate, 292—-294— institutions of 
Servius Tullius, 297, 298—the com- 
mencement of the republic, 299—the 
institution of tribunes, 301—and of the 
decemvirs, 303, 304. 

Downie (Captain), gallant death of, 447. 

Drunkard, extracts from the confessions of, 
120, 121—hints for reforming one, 121. 


E. 

Eldon (Right Hon. Lord), jadgments of, 
in the cases of Walcot v. Walker, 126— 
of Southey v. Sherwood, 127—of Mur- 
ray v. Benbow, 129—and of Lawrence 
v. Smith, 131, 132—examination of the 

principles 
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Principles of his ip’s decisions, 

133—135—particularly its effects on 

the liberty of the press, 135—137. 
megan, origin of, in Greece, 383.—See 


Emigrants to America, numbers of, in 1821, 
94, 95, note. 

Ethiopia, state of, when visited by Messrs. 
Hanbury and Waddi 216—220— 
pass of ‘the Water’s mouth’ described, 
221—habits of the Sheygya, an inland 
people, 222—account of the pyramids of 
Djebel el Berkei, 231, 232—and of El 
Bellal, 2383—-236—Ethiopia, source of 
Egyptian temples and sculptures, 236. 

Evans (G.W.), geographical description of 
Van Diemen’s Land, 101. 


F, e 

Fanshaw’s (Sir Richard), translation of the 
Lusiad, remarks on, 26—29. 

Faria e Sousa (Manoel de), the editor and 
commentator on Camoens, biographical 
account of, 14—19—character of his 
commentary, 17 —vindication of it from 
the criticism of Mickle, 19. 

Faulkner (Sir Arthur Brooke), treatise on 
the plague, 524, 525. 

Fayetteville, unhealthy situation of, 87. 

Finances of France, in the reigns of Louis 
XV. and XVI. embarrassed state of, 


156—166. 

Flower (Richard), Letters from Illinois, 
71—remarks on them, 72—specimen of 
his veracity, 95. 

Fortunes of Nigel, 337—Mannerism de- 
fined, ib. 338—remarks on the manner- 
ism of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ 339, 340 
—analysis of the plot of the Fortunes of 
Nigel, with extracts, 342—360—remarks 
on the different characters, 361 —364. 

Fox (Mr.), vindicated from the aspersions 
of Horace Walpule, 202. 

France, condition of the nobility of, in 
feudal times, 148, 149—its situation in 
1789, 149, 150—and of the lower class- 
es, 153—the clergy, 154—magistracy, 
155—perplexed state of the French fi- 
nances in the minority of Louis XV. 
156—revival of the Chambre Ardente, 
157—deplorable state of the finances in 
1759, 158, 159—origin and principles of 
the political sect of Economists, 160— 
financial measures of the Abbé Terray, 
161—of Turgot, 162—and of M. Neck- 
er, 163, 164—and of M. Calonne, 165, 
166—condition of the niry of 
France before the Revolution, 166, 167 
—influence of the Atheistical philoso- 
phers, 168, 169—state of morals in the 





reigns of Louis XV.and XVI. 171—174 


—infiuence of the French women in so- 
ciety, 175, 176—remarks on the Frengh. 
revolution, 177, 178. 


G. 

Geolegy, limits of the science of, 459— 
services rendered to it, by Werner, 
461. ' 

Gorgias, remarks on the eloquence of, 385 
—388. 


H. 

Hanbury.—See Waddington. 

Hancock, (Dr.) Researches into the Laws 
of Pestilence, 524—character of the 
work, 526—his opinion as to the nature 
of contagion, 538, 539—his remarks on 
the plague which prevailed in London in 
1665, 540—542—and on the dependence 
of contagion ou atmospheric malignity 
543—Oxford exempted from the plague 
in 1665, by the attention there paid to 
cleanliness, 545—by which London has 
been preserved hitherto from the plague, 
545, 545—concluding remarks, 549— 


553. 

Hardwicke, (Lord) vindicated from the 
slanders of Horace Walpole, 193—196. 

Harmony, notice of the settlement of, 96. 

Harris, (W. T.) Remarks made during a 
Tour through the United States, 71— 
strictures on it, 71, 72—instances of his 
callous heartedness, 87, 88. 

Harvey (Colonel), gallant conduct of, 417 
—puts to flight the American army with 
a small detachment, ib. i 

Health, influence of the dread of death on, 
117, 118. 

Homer, remarks on the liberties taken with, 
by his editors, 40—examination of the 
question whether the hiatus is to be ex- 
cluded from his poems, 64—70. 


L. 
Tliad of Homer, remarks on the editors of, 


40. 

Illinois, account of Birkbeck’s settlement 
in, 90—93. 

Injunctions in. Chancery, origin of, 124, 
125—the only security of literary pro- 
perty, 125. 

Immortality of the soul, not unknown to 
Moses and the Israelites, 522, 523. 

Tons, filthiness of, in America, 78,79. 

Insanity, considerations on the symptoms 
and moral causes of, 110—115—injuri- 
ous effects of solitude on, 118, 119. 

Intemperance, effects of, 120. 

Ismael Pasha, honourable anecdote of, 219 
—defeats the Sheygya, an inland peo- 
ple of Africa, 220. 

James 
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with A ter of the 
work, 406, 407. See Canadas. 


J. 
Janes (William) Account of the late War 
merica, 405—-charac 


K. 
Kentuckyans, anecdote of the barbarity of, 
74. 
Kirghis Tartars, manners of, 140—their 


mode of punishing theft, 141. 
Kirkdale, account of antediluvian remains 
found at, 464—467. 


Kokania, notice of the Russian mission to 
~ the khan of, 142—reception given to it, 
143, 144—ceremonial of the khan’s 
court, 144, 
a ae manners and customs of, 373, 
4. 


L. 

Lawrence v. Smith, notice of the case of, 
for literary pi » 130—132. 

Literary 9 A rma be secured only by 
injunctions, 125—notice of the cases of 

- Walcot v. Walker, 126—Southey v. Sher- 
wood, 126, 127—of Murray v. Benbow, 

* 128—130—and of Lawrence v. Smith, 
130, 132—for infringing upon literary 
property. Examination of the rule of 
law now established concerning the pi- 
rating of literary property, 133—its in- 
expediency shown, 133—137—remedy 
suggested, 138. 

Livy’s History of Rome, remarks on, 276, 
277. 

London, residence in, why preferable to the 
country, 118, 119—medical remarks on 
the plague thut prevailed there in 1665, 
540—542—the present superior cleanli- 
ness the means by which it has been pre- 
served from the plague since that time, 


545, 546. 

Louis XV. embarrassed finances of, 156— 
159—his profligacy, 172. 

Louis XVI. embarrassed state of the finances 
of, 162—166—his exemplary conduct of 
no influence in reforming the profligate 
morals of the French nobility, 173—re- 
marks on his tragical death, 178. 


M. 
Malta, account of the plague in, in 1813, 
536—538—548, 549. 


452—extracts and observations on his 


works, 453—458. i 
Mickle’s translation of Camoens’s Lusiad, 
remarks on, 29—32. : 
Montlosier (M.), Traités de la Monarchie 
Frangaise, 146—his qualifications as an 
author, 147. 

Morals, state of, in France, during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. 171—174. 
Moses, character and writings of, vindicated 
from the attacks of Lord Byron, 520— 
523. 

Murray v. Benbow, notice of the case of, 
for pirating Lord Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and ‘ Cain,’ 127—130. 


- N. 
National Debt, amount of, 240. 
Nazaro¥ (Philip), Narrative of an Expe- 
dition to Kokania, 138—occasion of the 
mission, 139—notice of the Khirgis Tar- 
tars, 140—their mode of punishing theft, 
141—arrival at Kokund, the capital of 
Kokania, 142—reception of the mission, 
143, 144—return of M. Nazaroff to Rus- 
sia, 145. 
Necker (M.), remarks on the financial mea- 
sures of, 163, 164. 
Nelson’s monument, anecdote respecting, 
325, 326. 
Nervous diseases, how far resistible by the 
will, 115—117. 
Nigel. See Fortunes of Nigel. 


Oo. 

Ohio, present state of the territory of, 80— 

sanguinary character of the settlers, 83. 

Opium eaters, observations on, 122. 

Oratory of the Greeks, not destitute of me- 
trical arrangemeut, 384—on the oratory 
of the Sophists, particularly of Gorgias, 
385—388—of Antiphon, $88—390— 
the outward form of the ical ora- 
tory considered, 392—394—particularly 
that of Isocrates, 395—on the funeral 
and panegyrical me of the Greeks, 
596—extracts from Plato, 398—401— 
comparison of him with the funeral ora- 
tion of Pericles, 401—404, 

Oreston, remarks on the antediluvian re- 
mains found at, 470—472. 


P. 
Mamelouks, destroyed by the Pasha of| Parthenon, remarks on the scheme for re- 


Egypt, 229. 
Macquarie (Governor), report of, concern- 
ing Van Diemen’s Land, 107, 108. 
Mayow (Rev. R. W.), Sermons and Mis- 
cellanies, 450—biographical notice of, 
450—452—remarks on his preaching, 


storing, on the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, 
327—330—its inutility demonstrated, 
331, 332. 
Peasantry of France, condition of, previ- 
ously to the Revolution, 166, 167. 
Penn (Granville), Examination of the Pri- 
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mary Argument of the Iliad, 39—its 
character, 41. 

Philosophers, "ame influence of, in 
France, 168, 169. 

aw manufactures of, why declining, 


Plague at Malta, 536—538—account of, 
in 1813, 548, 549—and of the Plague 
of 1665, in London, 540—542—why 
the plague has not returned, 545, 546— 
Persia, why exempted from the plague, 
551. 

Plato and Pericles, funeral oratory of, con- 
trasted, 398—404. 

Plutarch’s Lives, observations on, 277— 
contradiction in his life of Numa, 294, 
295. 

Poor Laws, absolute necessity of alteration 
in, 267. 

Population of Van Diemen’s Land, 109— 
Mr. Godwin’s blunders concerning the 
population of America, corrected, 95, 


note. 

Prevost (Sir G , Commander-in-Chief| 
of the Canadas), ‘remarks on the igno- 
rance and incapacity of, 415, 417, 418 
420—424—his base conduct towards 
General Procter, 432— he orders the 
whole of Upper Canada to be evacuated 
as low as Kingston, 433—his orders 
bravely year and the Americans 


defeated, 434— additional is of his 
incapacity, 440—444—his violation 
of his p to co-op with Cap- 





tain Downie, the cause of that officer’s 
death, and of the defeat of the British 
fleet, 445—448—death of Sir George 
Prevost, 448. 

Procter (General), with an inferior force 
defeats the Americans, 421, 422—his 
judicious measures for settling the In- 
dians frustrated, 424—his little army 
defeated for want of proper co-operation 
by Sir George Prevost, 430, 431— 
throws up his command, 432. 

ev ax, modified, hints for, 265, 


~. Lists of, 268—554. 

Pyramids of Djebel el Berkel described, 
231, 232—and also those of E} Bellal, 
233—236. 


Quarantine establishments, no absolute 
protection against contagion, 546, 547. 


R. 
Reid (John), Essays on Hypochondriasis 
and Nervous Affections, 110—how far 
nervous diseases can be resisted by the 
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of death on health, 117, 118—on the 
injuriousness of solitude in mental alien- 
ation, 118, 119—effects of intemperance, 


120. 

Revolution, (French) remarks on, 177, 
178—state of the peasantry just before 
its commencement, 166. 

Rhinoceros, description of a species of, 
supposed to be the unicorn of the Scrip- 
tures, 376. 


Ss. 

Saluberry, (Lieut.-Colonel de) gallant con- 
duct of, 436. 

Sculpture, shewn to be inseparable from 
architecture, 324. 

Senate of Rome, Dionysius’s account of, 
292—remarks thereon, 293, 294. 

Servants, incivility of, at New York, 76. 

Settlers, ‘(English misery of, in America, 
86, 87—89. 

Shakers, account of the worship of, 97. 

hey (Mrs.) munificent piety of, 320, 

21. 
Sheveys, people of, account of, 218— 
ir mode of warfare, 219—they are 
defeated by the forces of the Pasha of 
. Egypt, 220—their ignorance of the art 
of medicine, 228. 

Slavery, evils of, in America, 83, 84— 
white men sold for slaves, 85. 

Solitude, influence of, on mental alienation, 
118, 119. 

Sophists of Greece, remarks on the oratory 
of, 385—388. 

Southey, (Mr.) Eloquent remarks of, on 
the wisdom of applying the national re- 
sources to public works, 310, 311—no- 
tice of the case of Southey v. Sherwood, 
for literary piracy, 126, 127. 

Standard of | Currency, impolicy and injus- 
tice of altering, 256—264. 


Tecumthé, au Indian chieftain, gallant 
death of, 431—buarbarous treatment of 
his remains by the Americans, ib. 

Terray, (Abbé) account of the financial 
measures of, 161. 

Theresa, (St.) notice of the visions of, 114, 
115. 

Thomson, (J. L.) Historical Sketches of 
the War between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, 405—cha- 
racter of the work, 407. See Canadas, 

Turgot, (M.) account of the financial mea- 
sures of, 162. 


v. 
Value of currency, suggestions for lower- 





will, 113—117—influence of the dread 





ing, 264, 265. 


Van 
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Van Diemen’s Land, im so called, 
100—discovered by ish, 101— 
its ad: for colonization over Ame- 


Town, 1 


lation of Van Diemen’s Land, 109. 


Ww. 

Wabash, account of Birkbeck’s settlement 
on the, 90—95. 

Waddington, (George) and Hanbury, 
(Rev. B.) Visit to Ethiopia, 215—state 
of affairs at the time of their excursion 
up the Nile, 216—220—their honour- 
able tribute to the memory of Mr. Burck- 
hardt, 221—description of the pass of 
the ‘ Water’s mouth,’ ib, 222—condition 
of the Nubians, 222—224—knavery of a 
Greek i 224—the travellers 
meet with three renegadoes, 225—mi- 
aeries of war, 227—interview with Is- 
mael Pasha, 228—they are obliged to 
return to Cairo, 230—account of the 
pyramids of nd el Berkel, 231, 232 
—-and of Et Bellal, 233—236— Ethiopia 
the source of Egyptian temples and 
sculptures, 236—conclading remarks on 
the execution of the work, 238, 239. 

Walcot v. Walker, notice of the case of, 
for veer! piracy, 126. 

beet orace) Memoires of the last ten 

ears of the Reign of George IJ., 178— 
i of this publication, 179, 180— 
priety of Lord Holland’s editing it 
defended, 181—the Memoires a tissue 


of false and 


partial statements, 182, 183 
—yet not destitute of fidelity in some of 


the parliamentary $s, 184, 185— 

hie get account of George II.’s visit 

to the princess of Wales, 185, 186— 
remarks onits libellous spirit, 186, 187— 
and on Walpole’s excuse for his severity, 
188—he abuses his uncle, Horace, 1 
—vindication of Lord Hardwicke from 
his slander, 193—196—rapacity of Wal- 

» 197, 198—his hostility to the Pel- 

» 196—vindication 
his aspersions, 199—his baseness to- 
wards them, 200—vindication of Lord 
Anson, 20i1—of Mr. Fox, 202—a_ base 
intrigue of his own detected, 203—206— 
his narrative of Admiral Byng’s trial and 
execution examined and refuted, 207— 
214—concluding remarks on Walpole’s 
falsehoods, 215. 

Walpole, (Sir Robert) causes of his retiring 
from power, 190—192. 

Welby, (Adlard) Visit to North America, 
71— its character, 72. See America. 
Will, influence of, on nervous diseases, 

115—117. 

Willan, (Dr.) Miscellaneous Works, 525— 
has nearly proved that the specific con- 
tagions were known to the ancients, 528. 

Women, influence of on society, in France, 
previously to the revolution, 175, 176. 

Wren, (Sir Christopher) eulogium on, 316, 
$17. 


Y. 

Yeo, (Sir James) appointed to the naval 
command on the Canadian Lakes, 418 
—his activity, ib,-—his efforts crippled 
by the negligence of the commander-in- 
chief, 419, 420. 
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